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HERE SHALL YOUNG GENIUS WING HIS EAGLE FLIGHT, RICH DEWDROPS SHAKING FROM HIS PLUMES OF LIGHT. 
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THE REPOSITORY. a shew :; 
Ee eee | his guardian's mansion. 
Ponsonby was one of those youths who delight in 





FROM BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
THE TWO EMILIES. 


‘“ Wext! this is sufficiently tantalizing,” exclaimed, congratulated himself, therefore, that no one appeared 
at the door to receive him, except the old butler, a 


favourite domestic of the family, and was still better 


| surprises, and who love to throw the whole precise 
' . . . 
arrangements of a quiet family into confusion. He 


young Harry Ponsonby, as he sat at his solitary break-. 
fast, sipping a cup of very indifferent tea, and perusing 
a letter which had just been brought him. * Now, 


here have I been for this month past, thinking, dream- | desirous of so doing, steal upon the family quite una- 


ing, and talking of nothing else than my expected | wares. 
meeting with my dear little Emily; and at the very) “ For,” added he,“ master always makes Miss Emily 
moment I am going to set off post on this delightful) sing to him after dinner until the candles come, while 
errand, comes this confounded letter, to quash all my he sits listening with his eyes shut, in one arm-chair, 
hopes !—Deuce take me if I go at all,” said the impa-|/ and Mrs. Betty is sleeping in t’other; so if you go in 
tient youth, tossing the unwelcome epistle from him| by the anteroom, sir, you may hear Miss Emily sing 
to the furthest corner of the room. | and she be never the wiser; but you know, sir, it’s not 

The letter which called forth this burst of impa-| your Miss—I mean, sir, that it’s t'other Miss Emily, 
tience from the youthful lover, was from his guardian,! master’s daughter, that’s at home now.” 
Mr. Devereux, and we shall give its purportin hisown'| “ | know, I know, John ; I shall be very happy to see 
words as follows: | Miss Devereux, and to make acquaintance with her.” 

“Dear Harry,—We are rejoiced to hear of your suc- |) 
cess at Cambridge, and at the near prospect of seeing | and softly opened the door of the apartment which led 
you here. Had your little mistress been with us at! to the drawing-room, he stopped for a moment, lest 
present, we should no doubt have had mighty prepa-| the noise of his footsteps should arrest the sweet 
rations for your reception at Stokely, and you might) sounds which met his ear from thence. Oh, what a 
have had the satisfaction of throwing yourself and) voice was that! so soft. so full. so sweet !—but it was 
your laurels at the young lady's feet in the true heroic | not Ais Emily who sang, and a pang of disappointment 
style. But joking apart, my dear Harry, though sorry) thrilled through his breast. 
for your disappointment, I think it may be just as well Harry was passionately fond of music, and he stood 
that my ward and you should not be thrown together) chained to the spot, drinking in the rich melody which 
until the childish impressions received when you were! seemed formed to penetrate his soul. The air was 
jast here shail have undergone the test of time, and) one he well knew.—it was a beautiful French air from 
till the influence of society, and the attractions of) the opera of Joconde—“ Dans un delire extreme. 
others may have had free scope to act uponthe unfet-| There was something in the tenderness with which 
tered hearts of both. 

“ You no doubt thought me a surly fellow, when I 
forbade all childish promises; but you may live to 
thank me for my obduracy, and mean time you must) were breathed, which thrilled through his heart. Had 


| the words 


“ Et lon revient, toujours, toujours 
A ses premieres amours !"" 


console yourself as best you can, or if much at a loss,’ jit been his Emily who sung, what a moment of delight 
ay practise pretty speeches at the expense of my would this have been! But he had no time to sigh or 
Emily, who, though not perhaps so gay as her lively! to think about the matter, for old John entered the 
ousin, is very much what her father could wish her to! room with candles, and at this moment an exclamation 
be; and who, together with Mrs. Betty and myself, of surprise, and, as Harry fancied, of pleasure, escap- 
vill be delighted to see you at Stokely Priory,” &c.||}ed the lips of the lovely songstress—for lovely she 
Xe. indeed appeared, as she started trom the instrument, 
“Well! parhaps Mr. Devereux was right, and I) her cheek suffused with the brightest blushes, whil 
vas wrong after all,” said Ponsonby, as after another! she hastily extended, and as hastily drew back, the 
perusal, he crumpled the letter into his pocket, and. prettiest little hand in the world. 
threw himself into the carriage which had been in| “Papa, it is Mr. Ponsonby,” said Emily, “and J 
* But unfortunately the pro- | have almost introduced myself to him.” 
Mr. Devereux rose to welcome Harry, and complete 


waiting tor some time. 
use Was given before 1 was aware of his intentions, 
or at least before I had done more than half suspect | the introduction, while Mrs. Betty rubbed her eyes, 
them. And now, what if Emily should have grown!! and, putting on her spectacles, exclaimed, 
up coarse !—but surely that is impossible ;—she was) “ Bless me! Master Harry! it surely can't be ;— 
so pretty and so playful.—Let me see, it is just five!) why, he is a finer man than his father was, and that ] 
years since I saw her Jast—she was then but thirteen; | thought hardly possible.” 
and now she is eighteen—what a charming age !""— * Do spare my blushes, dear Mrs. Elizabeth,” said 
and in contemplation of that golden age, and on the|| Ponsonby, grasping the old lady's hand with much 
change which five years must have made upon his kindness ; “you know I was always a modest youth, 
Emily—the hours rolled on, and so did the carriage | and I would not have my fair cousin think me other- 
until he arrived at Stokely Priory. | wise now, although I have been so bold as to steal 
It was a bitter sharp evening in the end of Febru-|| upon you unannounced ; but the temptation old John 
ary; the ground was covered with snow, and the) held out was not to be resisted, and the sounds I have 


‘ound of the carriage wheels was scarcely to be heard) heard not easily to be forgotten.’ 


| as it swept round the circle, and stopped at the door of | 


pleased, when old John assured him, that he might, if | 


“So saying, Harry stept lightly up the stair-case, 


“What, Mr. Ponsonby, and you have been a listen 
jer,” said the blushing Emily; * well,my cousin Emily 
told me many of your faults, but she did not give me 
/reason to believe you were so very unprincipled.” 

* Did Emily speak of me to you?” inquired Harry 
with eagerness; “ and what did she say ?—You must 
tell me what faults she said I had, that I may set about 
reforming them.” 

* Come, come,” said Mr. Devereux, * we shall not 


enter upon so ample a field at present ; see the urn is 
smoking on the table, and no tea in it yet. Why, 
Emily, you are getting as giddy as your cousin; and J 
have been telling Harry here, that you are a paragon 
of steadiness and regularity.’ 

Anarch smile played for a moment around the rosy 


tips of Emily, as, without farther reply, she rose and 


began to busy herself in the duties of the tea-table. 
Harry and his guardian talked about his Cambridge 

|| studies and future views; and thus, between the grave 
and gay, the evening quickly passed in pleasant con 
versation. 

When Ponsonby had retired at night to his old 
quarters in the blue room, he cast around hima glance 
of cheerful recognition upon every familiar thing 
grown dear from the recollections and associations of 
' childhood. 

“Well,” said he mentally, “ 
but here, I should feel just as I used to do, and we 


were my little Emily 


might be as happy as possible. 

But Harry was at that moment aware that in truth 
he did not just feel as he used, or as he ought to have 
done. The beauty and attractions of the present 
Emily had filled his heart with a troubled delight, and 
he felt the necessity of wishing for the presence of the 
absent Emily, to protect his plighted faith. 

“Then this Emily is so like her cousin,” reasoned 
he with lis own conscience, “ that T almost forget 
myself in her presence; and yet she is different too— 
My Emily's face wa: 


ever speaking, even when her tongue was silent.” 


more grave, more thoughtful 


Thus making out a catalogue of his little Emily's 
charms, and confusing them gradually with those of 
her lovely cousin, the bewildered Pononsby fell asleep 

A week had passed away, and Pononsby was forced 
to acknowledge that his uncle's acquaintance with the 
human heart was greater than his own, and that it 
would have been far better for himself, had he submit 
ted to be governed by it. But the fault of Harry 
Ponsonby had ever been impetuosity, and it required 
all the generosity of his disposition, and all his high 
sense of honour, to atone for the imprudences which 
he too often committed. 

Little Emily as she had always been called to dis 
tinguish her from her cousin, who was a few month 
older, and formed upon a larger scale, was the orphan 
daughter of a younger brother of Mr. Devereux. He 
had filled a high situation in India, and upon the death 
of his wife, sent home his only child to be educated 
with her cousin. His own death quickly followed, 
and Emily's recollections of her parents and of India, 
were but as a dream, while all the bright realities of 
youth were connected with Stokely Priory, and the 
kind friends she had found there. Mr. Devereux was 
a widower, but the two Emilies passed their earlier 
years under the tuition of an excellent governess, be 
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Pee oe — —— e . a ofl “eis . 1 _ 
tween Whose aftentive sulicitude, and the caresses of || mit the imputation of coquetry, and yet at times her | It was while proceeding one afternoon, on a mission 
good aunt Betiy, the loss of a mother was never felt. | conduct was inconsistent—almost capricious. Puzzled {of this nature, to the cottage of an old Scotchwoman, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Devereux was an unmarried sister of | with Emily, and dissatisfied with himself, Ponsonby |2 pensioner of Mrs. Betty's, that Emily and Ponsonby 
| - - 


Mr. Devereux’s father, and consequently grand aunt to 
She was the kindest of women, and the 
She did not attempt, with her 


the children. 
sweetest of old maids. 
old fashioned habits and ideas, to reform the ways and 
manners of the young; but she entered into their 
tastes, and made allowance tor their feelings and their 
manners, for which she was repaid by the tenderest 
affection and the most watchful care. 

As the cousins grew out of childhood, Mr. Devereux 
found it necessary to alter his plan of educating them 
together. Their governess had accepted an advanta- 
geous offer of superiniending a Jimited establishment 
for young ladies; and the increasing infirmities of his 
aunt, made Mr. Devereux unwilling to deprive her of 
the society of both the little girls at once. A_ plan 
was therefore arranged, that the cousins should each 
alternately be for a year with their former governess, 
Mrs. Hartley, and with their grand-aunt at Stokely, || 
until their education should be completed. Thus it 
happened, that during the twelve months which Harry 
had passed with his guardian, previous to his quitting | 
lum for college, the younger Emily had been his only 
companion, and the natural consequence of their being 
thus throwntogether, was a growing affection for each | 
other. Ponsonby then thought that his love tor 
Emily was the sweetest, and would be the most endur- 
ing feeling of his existence: he had cherished it dur- 
ing five long years of absence, and had been proud to 
fee] that itnever was stronger than at the moment when 
he expected to be restored to her. All this was true— 
and even now he felt that sweet and young affection 
warm at his heart !—ah no!—how different from this 
was the wild tumultuous feeling which now swelled , 
his breast and beat in every pulse, as woman, lovely, 
full-grown woman, asserted her sway, and burst upon 
him in all her charms! 

But not unchecked did young Ponsonby permit him- 
self to indulge in this sweet intoxication ; severely did 
he take himselfto task, and yet he searee could say 
whence the blame had arisen. He had come prepared 
to love his own long-cherished mistress, yet ere one 
wandering thought had sprung within his breast, he 
had listened to that voice which could never be torgot- 
ten, and gazed on those bewitching eyes which still 
would follow him wherever he went. Yet was it long 
before the youth would admit the painful, humiliating 
truth, that his first love was extinguished, or had never 
deserved the name of that omnipotent passion. His up- 
right honourable heart turned with paintrom the pos- 
sibility of such unfaithfulness, and he shut his eyes to 
ihe danger, and resolved to struggle with it, if it indeed 
existed. 

Thus passed the time away, and Ponsonby felt his 
task becoming more difficult every hour, nor did Emily 
appear to aid him init. It was true, she rather en- 
couraged than checked lnm in any allusion to his 
youthful attachment; nay, she dwelt with emphasis 
upon the minutest circumstances regarding it, which 
had been confided to her by her artless cousin; and 
Harry thought she almost took a malicious pleasure 
in attaching importance to them, atthe very time when), 
he was wincing under the recollection of his fetters. | 
Yet it was difficult to reconcile this mischievous tri 
umph with the deep blush of pleasure which would | 
suffuse her cheek, when she herself was the exclusive 
object of his attention. Thus, as the conduct of! 
Emily became every day a greater enigma to Ponson- 


| 


resolved to turn from the dangerous contemplation. | had been induced to prolong their walk. The even- 
He would busy himself with books—he would only||ing was sultry, almost to breathlessness; and as 
make his appearance when the assembled family party | Emily leant on the arm of her companion, slowly pur- 
-uing their way, a more than usual constraint seemed 


would render the meeting less dangerous to him. 
Few words had 


It was after having thus absented himself for some |to weigh on the spirits of both. 
days, that he chanced to meet with Emily on her re- || been uttered by either, until they reached blind Mar- 
turn from an early walk, and though he had resolved on 'garet’s door, and they felt it a relief when the old 
striking into an opposite path, such is the weakness of | woman appeared, seated in her usual sunny corner at 
a lover s forbearance, that his resolution failed him at |the end of the house. She arose, and spreading down 
the moment, and he could not resist joining the en- her apron, seemed prepared to welcome them long be 
chantress. He even induced her to prolong her walk, | fore the silent pair believed it possible for her to be 
by observing that the day was too inviting to allow of |aware of their approach. 
her returning to the house, and requested permission | “ Well. Margaret, and how are you to-night ?” said 
to accompany her. But no sooner had he made the Emily advancing ; “I have brought a friend with me 
request than he repented of it, for it seemed as if the to see you, and you must tell who it is before he 
lady was more disposed to resent his unlooked for at- speaks. You know I always said you was a witch. 
tention than to accept of it. Margaret, and now I am sure of it, for you rose to- 

* Pray, Mr. Ponsonby,” said the provoking girl, “to might to receive us before even * Fine Ear,’ in th 
what am I indebted for this unusual piece of gallantry? | fairy tale, could have told we were coming.” 

I rather think the sun has shone quite as brightly for! “ Na,na, Miss Emily, I'm no a witch, nor as little 
this week past, but neither it, nor any thing else has |a fairy,” said the old woman; “ the gitts which witeh- 
been able to draw you from your room. I hope my jes and fairies possessed are no bestowed on mortals 
absent cousin has had more of your thoughts of late now-a-days; yet heaven has given a sense to the blind 
than we of your company, or I fearshe may have rea || which amaist maks up for that which he has seen fit to 
son to repent of her early preference. Does Mr. | deprive them of, and I dinna think it needed ony witch 

Ponsonby avoid thinking of the absent, as studiously | craft to tell that it was Maister Harry coming up the 
as he does talking of them ?” loan, switching the thistles and nettles wi his cane,as 

* What can you mean, Emily? Surely I have never he used to do when he was a laddie, and little Mise 
avoided talking of your cousin when an opportunity Emily would aye be trotting after him. His step is 
has offered.” no sae light to-night as it used to be in ither days, and 

* But you have avoided the opportunity,” said the yet I would hae kent it amang a thousand !"’ 
saucy girl, “ which comes to the same thing.—Poor | “Thank you, Margaret, tor your kind remembrance 
little Emily! I fear she runs much risk of being for- of me and my boyish tricks,” said Harry, kindly shak- 
gotten altogether ; and yet it’s no fault of mine, for I ing hands with the old woman. “1 was not aware 
am sure when we were together, | reminded you of that | was disciplining the thistles to-night. I think } 
her daily, hourly—did [ not, Harry ?”— might have been cured of that bad habit ere now.” 

“Oh, Emily!” exclaimed the agitated Ponsonby, 
grasping her hand, * you do indeed remind me of her,/mind weel it cost you a sair heart when you wa: 
and that so powerfully, that at times I scarce know) younger than you are the day, and you nearly whipped 
which Emily I am thinking of or speaking to. IT look (out litthe Miss Emily’s een, driving about you with 
on you as [should look on her! [think of you when |) your switch—ay, | mind weel how you brought the 
should think of her, and wish, and wish—what is im- dear bairn in to me, and | couldna mak out which ot 


possible—that there was but one Emily in the world) you had got the hurt, for you was crying and she was 
comlorting you--till the sweet bairn said, * Never 


* And | thought sae too, Maister Harry, for ye may 


for me, and she was—" 
* Oh, do not say it, Harry!” exclaimed the now) mind, Harry, tor if 1 am blind, you will lead me about 
trembling girl, placing her hand upon his lips, as if to and promise never to leave me ; and [ shall be far hap 
stop the words she dared not hear. pier than poor old Margaret, tor she has nobody to be 
* Come, come, | must not listen to this nonsense.—, kind to her’-—And then you promised” — 
| shall go to Mrs. Hartley's and send Emily to you, =“ Oh, Margaret, you must not be remembering al! 
and then you will have your wish, and I shall have the foolish things I said and promised when I was a 
mine; for believe me, dear Harry, there is nothing I) boy,’ said Ponsonby, colouring deeply; “ one get 
desire so earnestly as that you should continue true to wiser as they get older.” 
your first affection.” *Aweel, aweel, see that it be sae, my young gentle- 
With these words Emily returned to the house,) man; but remember it’s ae thing wiuies to be wis« 
leaving Ponsonby more bewildered than ever. | and anither to be honest. and | never saw muckle good 
* Nothing that she desires so much as that I should come of the wisdom that made folk no like to hear ot 
be true to my first atlection !” repeated Harry. their youthful promises.--But winna ye step into th 
* Strange, unaccountable girl! —But be it so—The | house, Miss Emily, as ye used to do, for I feel an unco 
task becomes easier, now that T know that she does | weight in the air, and I'm thinking we'll no be lang 
And now I have but to school my own! without a shower?” 
* Indeed,” said Ponsonby, looking at the sky, ** it is 
darkening all round us; Emily, we must hurry home 


not love me. 

heart, and avoid the dangerous pleasure of being alone | 

with this bewitching creature while she remains here.’ 
But this schooling of the heart, Ponsonby found no | ward.” 

Every member of the family appeared to| Emily, who saw that her companion was impatien! 


easy task. 
under the ill-timed recollections of poor old Margaret, 


have a plot to bring this unfortunate couple together 
Even good Mrs. Elizabeth innocently lent her aid— availed herself of the threatening appearance of tit 
she could not make out her evening walk unless sup- | clouds, to shorten their visit; so with an assurance tl 


by, and consequently fixed more of his observation.) ported by an arm of each; and when she had reached | the old woman of visiting her soon again, they too! 


hus heart became more and more filled with her image. || her accustomed distance, she would urge Harry and | their leave, and left the cottage. 


He tried to satisfy himself as to the state of her feel-|| Emily to continue their way a little farther, giving 


They were nearly two miles distant from the Pr 


ings, but his efforts were vain. Her character was||them frequently some commission of benevolence to’ ory, and Ponsonby observing the fast increasing dark 
much too open, and her disposition too generous to ad- || perform, which she herself was unable to accomplish. ness, and feeling the sulphurous oppression of the air 
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began to fear that the storm would break before they tears. He clasped her to his heart : he felt he was be- || for Exily. the justly offended Emily, hastily pulled 


could reach its shelter. He would have urged Emily 
to strike across the wood, as affording a nearer path, 
but just when about to propose this measure, the first 
flash of lightning broke from the clouds, and he thought 
it safer to keep the open fields, even at the risk of ex- 
posure to the coming rain. Emily was no coward, but 
the rattling peal of thunder which immediately followed 
the vivid flash, declared how alarmingly close the dan- 
ger was, and clinging, pale and breathless, to her com- 
panion, she felt the blessing of having such an arm to 
support her trembling steps. 

“ Lean on me, dearest Emily,” said Ponsonby : “ try 
to hasten your steps; if you can reach the old barn at 
the end of the field, it will afford you shelter from the 
rain;” and they quickened their pace with this hope. 
But now the clouds burst at once over their heads, the 
rain descended in torrents,and when they reached the 
old barn, they found that all the protection they could 
gain was from the outer wall, for the door was fastened 
so securely as to resist all Harry's most powerful at- 
tempts at forcing an entrance. In vain he led her to 
the most sheltered side of the wall, the violence of the 
gale made it impossible for him to screen her from the 
drenching rain, and Ponsonby saw with dismay, her 
light garments wet through, and clinging to her slen- 
der form. 

Ina moment he stripped off his coat, in spite of 
Emily's entreaties to desist, and holding it between 
her and the blast, he placed himself as a further shelter 
against its fury. At lengthcame a flash of such start- 
ling brightness, that Emily clung to her companion 
with convulsive fear, and Ponsonby himself was tho- 
roughly alarmed. He drew the trembling and almost 
lifeless girl to his bosom, and gazing earnestly on her 
pale face, he conjured her to open her eyes and look 
at him !—to speak to him if but a word!—for her silence 
and death-like paleness had filled him with uputterable 
terror. 

“ Emily ! you are not hurt ?—you are only frighten- 
ed? Oh say so, dearest! speak to me if it be but a 
word !” 

“ No, Tam not hurt, and I ought not to be frighten- 
ed,” said the still trembling girl ; * but, dearest Harry. 
that flash—that awful flash ! it seemed to fall so fright- 
fully near to where you stood. Oh, heaven! if it had 
fallen on you!”—and she looked up at him with an ex- 
pression of tenderness and anguish that thrilled to his 
inmost soul. 

« Emily, dearest Emily ! and was it for me you fear- 
ed? and would you have regretted me—would you have 
grieved for me had I been taken from you ?—then 
grieve for me—then pity me now! Oh, Emily! be- 
lieve me that the stroke which would have laid me at 
vour feet—which would have purchased for me those 
precious tears, would be less terrible than what | now 
teel—the bitter, bitter pang. that now we must part 
for ever! Yes, Emily, in this moment of terror the 
sweetest, yet the saddest of my life, I must be allowed 
to speak to youmto say all, and then—Emily, | love 
vou !—deeply, fondly love you!—nay, do not stop me 
now—when I have said this, [ bave said all. You 
know my taith is plighted to another:—I have been 
r .<h—imprudent—against my will unfaithful. But 
lishonourable or unprincipled, I cannot and I will not 
be—I cannot offer you my heart; worthless as it is, it 
s the property of another, although filled with your 
mage alone. Hers it is to keep, or to reject; but 
tuithless, rebellious as it is, it cannot be a gift for you. 
(now must lay it open to that imjured one. Oh that 
| had never seen her, or seen but her alone!” 

He paused, overcome with contending feelings : he 
looked at Emily, but her countenance expressed no 
recoiling horror—there was no cold disdain in her tear- 
ful eyes; she still clung to him with confiding tender- 
ness, and though she wept, they did not seem bitter 


loved, and tasted for a moment the deepest bliss this 
world has to bestow. 

It was but for a moment—the next he almost thrust 
her from him. 

* Oh, Emily! do not look upon me thus, or I shall 
be a villian!” and he tore himself shuddering from her 
arms. At this moment, the voice of Mr. Devereux 
was heard approaching them, and Ponsonby hailed it 
as that of his guardian angel. Too much agitated to 
speak, he placed Emily in her father’s arms, and was 
hastily retreating, when his guardian caught him by 
the arm. 

* What has happened, Harry ?" inquired the anxious 
father ;“ are either of you hurt ?”—But still receiving 
no reply, be looked more suspiciously at the conscious 

| pair—the truth appeared to burst upon him. 

| “Go, young man,” said he, in a tone of displeasure 
|—*go and order the carriage here—it is well for some 
that it is at no great distance, for neither of you seem 


ivery able for much exertion. It will be well also to 


‘assume a little more composure before reaching home ; 
for there is one waiting your arrival who may as little 
_comprehend your present agitation as Ido. Emily, 
your cousin is come, and Mrs. Hartley's carriage now 
Waits for you.’ 

| Ponsonby remained to hear no more. 
‘his guardian, he beckoned for the carriage to attend 
them, and plunging into the wood, he took a path which 


Darting from 


led him in an opposite direction to the Priory. 

The rain had now ceased ; the blue sky appeared 
once more, and the last rays of the setting sun were 
reflected from a thousand sparkling gems, which bent 
the heavy branches to the ground. But the unhappy 
Ponsonby heeded not the beauty of the sky, nor yet the 
wetness of the tangled wood through which he forced 
his way. To remove trom Stokely, and from all it 
contained, was the only distinct feeling of his heart. 
Yet the freshness of the air, and the fragrance of the 
woods, allayed by degrees the fever of his mind, and 
cooled his burning brow. He reached asummer-houss 
in the furthest part of the wood, and resolved to remain 
there, until all chance of meeting with Emily should 
be over. He could not bear the thought of seeing to- 
gether the two beings whom on earth he had best lov- 
ed and most deeply injured. 

Many were the agitating thoughts which tortured 
the brain of Ponsonby during this anxious interval ; but 
none of them was so painful asthe recollection of the 
earnest persuasion, by which he overcame the reluctant 
tunidity of his young and gentle Emily, and forced from 
her a promise of being his, and lis alone ; and this too 
without the permission of her uncle. He well remem- 
bered that this promise was mutual, and could he hesi- 
tate a moment to perform his part init ?—No! he hated 
himself for the very thought; and rose, determined 
that the night should not close until all had been con- 
fessed to her who held his plighted faith. 

As he drew nigh to the priory, he was thankful that 
the deepening twilight would conceal in some degre 
his agitation; but still reluctant to enter, he sought a 
momentary respite by passing into an adjoiming shrub- 
bery, which surrounded the house. A glass-door trom 
the drawing-room opened upon a little lawn, fringed on 
both sides with flowering shrubs, and Ponsonby knew 
that from this opening he could observe, whether the 
room was yet lighted up, or if the family were assem- 
bled there. All was dark within; but his attention 
was soon drawn to another quarter by hearing the 
voice of Mr. Devereux in earnest conversation with 
another person at no great distance ; im the next mo- 
ment he saw the figure of his guardian, with that of 
his now dreaded Emily, at the end of the walk into 
which he was about to enter. Ponsonby hesitated for 
a moment whether he should approach them; but hesi- 
tation came too late—he saw that he was observed ; 


lover her face a veil, which till then had been thrown 
back. 

“She dreads to look upon me,” thought Harry ; 
“perhaps she already knows how unworthy I am ot 
her—but meet we must ;” and without farther delay 
he advanced towards the bench upon which they we re 
seated. ? 

His guardian arose to meet him, and, with more ot 
emotion than of anger in his countenance, held out his 
hand to the agitated young man. 

“ Harry,” said he, * Lam glad you have come at last 
Shame and selt-reproach could alone excuse your ab- 
sence at such atime; but if you are forgiven here, \ 
must not be obdurate. From this lady | have heard 
ui—all that T ongiit to have heard from you long ago ; 
but I will spare my reproaches ; you have a powerful 
advocate in her breast, whom it would be in vain for 
meto gamsay. Take then the heart you gained in 
infancy—i has never wandered from yow—and may 
heaven bless you in each other!" : 

With these words he took the trembling hand of 
Emily, and placing it in that of Ponsonby, he left them 
there alone. . 

** Emily ! Miss Devereux ! can you forgive me 2” said 
Ponsonby in extreme agitation, as raising the passive 
hand that lay in his, he put it to his lips. 

** Oh, call me not by so cold a name,” exclaimed a 
voice Which thrilled his soul with rapture. 

* Oh, Harry, forgive my part inthis deception, and 
look upon me,” said the blushing girl, as she threw back 
the veil from her face; and Harry gazed upon each 
well-known feature, and clasped to his heart his only 
love—lus first loved—last loved Emily. ' 

The moon was high in the heavens before Emily 
and her lover recollected the hour. It was the sound 
of music mm the drawing-room that first drew their at- 
tention. 

“ It is my cousin singing to her father,” said Emily 
“and now, Harry, you shall see for the first time this 
dreaded Emily, of whom, poor innocent thing, we have 
made such a ecat’s-paw ; but it was all my uncle's do 
ing, and I believe he did it as much to punish us for 
our fault as to prove our affection.” 

“ Thank heaven, the punishment and the probation 
have ended both so happily.” exclaimed Harry. “Oh 
Emily, with what unmingled pleasure shall 1 now lis 
ten to those sweet words, 


A. were “ r 





ORIGINAL ANECDOTE, 


Two young physicians on their return home after having 
received their diplomas, were astonishing the weak nerves 
of the passengers on board the steam-boat, as well with then 
display of techmeality as learning. The passengers were 
alldumb., An old gentleman, more bold than the rest, how- 
ever, ventured to address the following question to one ot 
‘* Pray, sir, 18 the section of 
“Very 


much so, indeed,” observed the Doctor, “Te Xpect to witness 


these ons of Ese ulay 1s, 


country in which you are about to settle, sickly?” 


a great many death-bed scene in the course of the next 
summer.” “ Phave no doubt but that you will,” replied the 
“ ’ 


old geutloman, “ provided you get much practice.’ 


AN ANCIENT CUSTOM, 

it was a practice common among the Greeks, to cut off 
their hair (which they usually wore very long and always 
ornamented) as a mark of gnef on the death of a tnend, ft 
is related of Helen, that on her return to Argos, she repair 
ed to the tomb of her sister, Clytemmnestra, where, instead of 
divesting herself of her hair, she merely clipped the ends, so 
as not to injure her good looks, (quere, locks ’) 


See, she hath shorn the extremity of her locks 


Anxious of beauty, (he same woman still.- Eurip. Elect 


The English laws punish vice, the Chinese laws do inv 


they reward virtue 
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THE PERIPATETIC. 


NUMBER I. 





Tuere is more importance in trifles than folks 
generally imagine. 
philosophers in a passion, and heroes often fail in ac- 
complishing the most insignificant enterprises. Per- 
haps the very fact of their greatness prevents their 
success, as I have seen a giant of a fellow, whose At- 


lantean shoulders could almost have borne a world, 


vainly striving with clumsy fingers to untie the knot 


of hisshoe-string. You shall hear an orator stammer- 


ing out instructions to his tailor, and many a soldier, glance by way of examining faces, I am sure that same 
fierce as Mars on parade, would not take hold of a) 


crab for a commission. ‘This is human nature, and it 
is on this principle that I account for the difficulty we 
have found in selecting an appropriate title for our, 
numbers. We had determined to reform the city, and | 
that the N¢w-Yorx Mixror should be the periodical | 
which our productions should immortalize. Several 
noted characters and some secret circumstances had | 
been laid before us as proper subjects for fun; one 
or two charming belles singled outfor the first incense 
of our praise, and a gang of lawyers, doctors, and the 
like, 
according to future exigencies. We 
title, and, do you believe it, kind reader, you have 
been disappointed for more than a week past in the 
perusal of these our lucubrations, in consequence of | 
the difficulties which hereoccurred? A committee was 
appointed to settle the affair, and arrange all the ne- 
cessary preliminaries. I had the honour to be named 
as one of the members, and one pleasant afternoon, in 
the sweet month of May, we rambled down upon the 
Battery, in pursuance of our design, and took posses- 
sion of those very seats for which, Mr. Morris, we 
believe our fellow-citizens are indebted to you. 1 
should now proceed, after the fashion of popular 
essayists, to describe how every thing appeared; 
how the sun was just setting behind the western 
hills—how there wasa silvery haze in the air, through 
which the vessels on the bay appeared like the halt 
seen images of fancy—how the distant blue shores 
were softened down into the indistinetness of a dream 
—how the nameless scents were wandering about 
with singular effect, and how the breeze was just 
folding its wings so as not to interrupt our important 
But [ hate the sentimental in warm wea- 
pathetic when the 


discussion. 
ther, and never meddle with the 
thermometer is above ninety, so | will speak on plainly 
what I have to say without any fine flourishes to the 
right or left. I inquired of my associates under what 
name it would be proper to make our debut ? 

‘We want,” said my friend C. with a grave air— 
‘we want something expressive o 
without any appearance of affectation. 
unique, classical, allegorical, easily comprehended, yet 
brief, strange, unas- 


tall we mean to do, 
Something 


never before used—something 
suming and apt—"’ 

“The Tribunal of Satire,” said the lawyer. 
said the captain; ‘we will call it the 


* Too long,” 
Broadsword, because we shall cut every thing to 
pieces.” 

“Or the Bumble Bee,” 
always make a buz.”’ 

* We'll call it the Rifle,” said the captain. 

“ We'll call it the Pop-gun,” said the lawyer. 

“We'll take something in the tish line,’ said B.; 
“the whale, the dolphin, the tlying-fish, the sea-ser- 
pent !—” 

“ Or something in the way of agriculture,’ said C.; 

* the tlail—the scythe—the--the—'' 


added another, “ we shall 


Petty misfortunes sometimes put | 


were stowed away in small parcels to be used /! 
| 
only wanted a 


ee 


| He hesitated, and there is no knowing how long he | colouring. Their mother died almost betore they were 
‘might have gone on, laying all nature, animate and able to protit by her example or instruction. Emily, 
inanimate, under contribution, had we not been inter- | the eldest of the sisters, was brought up under the 
‘Tupted by the appearance of a fair lady, who saluted | immediate care of her father. He was amen of strong 
‘our lawyer with a most condescending bow and smile, || and temperate judgment, obliging to his neighbours, 
| which he returned with interest ; but no sooner had she and affectionate to his children; but certainly rather 
| passe ~d him fairly by, than he commenced, in his usual | calculated to educate a son than a daughter. Emily 
strain, to remark upon her character. ' profited abundantly by his assistance, as far as mora! 
“She isa fine girl,” said he, * but is affected with duties or literary accomplishments were concerned ; 
‘the walking mania. I never go out without meeting | but for all the lesser agrémens of society, she had no- 
jher. It seems to me she is never stationary, but pos-| thing to depend upon but the suggestions of a kind 
sesses some ubiquitary prerogative, by aid of which heart and a quiet temper. Matilda, on the contrary. 
‘she is every where et once. If [ attend the theatre, spent her childhood in the city, at the house of a rela- 
she is sure to enter before the play is half over; while tion; who, having imbibed her notions of propriety at 
I am seated church, and instigated by worldly a fashionable boarding-school, and made a love-matcl: 
thoughts, am peradventure casting around a covert very early in life, was but ill prepared to regulate # 
warm disposition, and check a natural tendency to ro- 
mance. The consequence has been such as might 
have been expected. Matilda pities the distressed, 
and Emily relieves them; Matilda has more of the love 
of the neighbourhood, although Emily is more entitled 
to its gratitude; Matilda is very agreeable, while 
Emily is very useful; and two or three old ladies, whe 
talk scandal over their tea, and murder grammar and 
reputations together, consider Maltilda a practised 
heroine, and laugh at Emily as an inveterate blue. 
| The incident which first introduced us to then 
afforded us a tolerable specimen of their different qua 
lities. While on a long pedestrian excursion with 
M—, we met the two ladies returning from thei 
walk; and, as our companion had already the privi 
leges of an intimate acquaintance, we became thei: 
| companions. An accurate observer of human manners 
| destroyed by the image ofa lady with red ribands in her | knows well how decisively character is marked by tri 
hat, flaring by me with asmile. I should have known | fles, and how wide is the distinction which is frequent!) 
vherin Kamschatka. Astonishment at the cataract was! made by circumstances apparently the most insigniti 
‘merged in wonder of the lady. Business called me | cant. 
jsoon back to town. IT got out of the steamboat— | In spite, therefore, of the similarity of age and per 
walked up Courtlandt-street—turned down Broadway, |son which existed between the two sisters, the first 
and there she was—the hat—the ribands. It seemed glance at their dress and manner. the first tones o! 
to me like witchcraft. Aristotle should have lived in || their voice, were sufficient to distinguish the one from 
New-York instead of in Athens, and here would have the other. 
to whom he might have lectured, every object which attracted our attention exhibited 


unchangeable countenance of hers will be betore me 
somewhere, with the inevitable punctuality of Mon- 
‘sieur Tonson himself. I went last summer to the Falls 
of Niagara. I thought with a smile, as the steamboat 
put off from the crowded dock, and the vast city les- 
,sened in the distance, *+ well, I shall at least get clear 
of my everlasting face for a few weeks; but, as I 
reached the hotel at Albany, and was ordering the 
| porter to place my baggage in my apartment, the 
saloon door opened, (I vow I thought without any mor- 
tal aid,) and there were the same hat and feathers— 
flounces—-furbelows—-the identical individual! She had 
|arrivedthe day before. She started away inthe after- 
noon, heaven knows where! I myself went on to the 
| Falls, and when the first prospect of the stupendous 
cataract broke upon my sight, the whole effect was) 


It was whimsical enough to observe how 
been a peripatetic, 
for ever.” 

| & We will call it the Peripatetic!’ —said the doctor, 
awakening from a brown study, and slapping his hands 
together as if he had caught a bright idea. 

* We'll call it the Pertpatetic!’—echoed the lawyer. 
‘It’s the very thing!” exclaimed B.  * We shall 
walk through the streets of this great city like so many 


their respective peculiarities in a new and entertaining 
light. 
nature of a plant, while Sensibility talked enchanting]y 
of the fading of its flower. From Matilda we had a 
rapturous eulogium upon the surrounding scenery 


Sense entered into a learned discussion on the 


from Emily we derived much information relative ic 
the state of its cultivation. When we listened to the 
spirits. —" one, we seemed to be reading a novel, but a clever an 
‘We'll trimthe bar!”’ said the lawyer. 
© We shall expose quacks!’ 
“ We shall plague the gentlemen and please the 


an interesting novel; when we turned to the other 
we found only real life, but real life in its most ples 
sant and engaging form. 


said the doctor. 


ladies!’ said one. 
* We shall make an uncommon noise ! 
And thus having decided this interesting question, I 
was elected to write the first number. Here it is, 
Mr. Morris, and if you will take our word, the ensuing 


Suddenly ore of those rapid storms, which so fre 
quently disturb for a time the tranquillity of the fines 
weather, appeared to be gathering over our heads 
Dark clouds were driven impetuously over the clea: 
sky, and the refreshing coolness of the atmosphere 


” said all. 


tobos ales +s daniaiions ak inigiees il 
sketches shallbe very curious and very interesting. A. | wag changed to a close and overpowering heat. Ma 
tilda looked up in admiration—Emily in alarm: Sen 





THE ESSAYIST. sibility was thinking of a landscape—Sense of a we 


pelisse. 





“ This would make a fine sketch,” said the firs 
* We had better make haste,” said the second. 


The tempest continued to grow gloomier above us 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 
In a visit Which we paid some time ago to a friend 


Cc ‘, We became acquainted with two cha- ' 
in the country | ~ we passed a ruined hut, which had been long desertec 


by its inhabitants. 

“Suppose we take refuge here for the evening 
said M—. 

“It would be very romantic,” said Sensibility. 

“It would be very disagreeable,” said Sense. 

* How it would astonish my father!” said the liv 
roine. 

* How it would alarm him!” said her sister. 


racters; upon whom, as they afford a perfect counter- 
part to Messrs. * Rhyme and Reason, ’* we have be- 
stowed the names of Sense and Sensibility. 

The Misses Lowrie, of whom we are about to give 
our readers an account, are both young, both hand- 
some, both amiable: nature made the outline of their 
,characters the same; but education has varied the 
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———— = 
As yet we had only observed distant prognostics ot 


the tumult of the elements which was about to take) rain-drops with which it was spangled. 


place. Now, however, the collected fury of the storm 
vurst at once upon us. A long and bright flash of 
lightning, together with a continued roll of thunder, 
accompanied one of the heaviest rains that we have 
ever experienced. 

“ We shall have an adventure,” cried Matilda. 

“ We shall be very late.’ observed Emily. 


“| wish we were a hundred miles off,’ said the one | 


hyperbolically.” 

“] wish we were at home,” 
berly. 

“Alas! we shall never get home to-night,” sighed 


Ss 


replied the other so- 


Sensibjlity pathetically. 

“ Possibly,’ returned Sense drily. 

The fact was, that the eldest of the sisters was 
quite calm, although she was aware of all the incon- 
veniences of their situation; and the youngest was 
terribly frightened, although she began quoting poetry. 
There was another and a brighter flash; another and 
a louder peal: Sense quickened her steps-—Sensibility 
fainted. 

With some difficulty, and not without the aid of a 
conveyance from a neighbouring farmer, we brought 
our companions in safety to their father’s door. We 
were of course received with an invitation to remain 
under shelter till the weather should clear up; and of 
course we felt no reluctance to accept the offer. The 
house was very neatly furnished, principally by the 
sare of the two young ladies; but here again the 
diversity of their manners showed itself very plainly. 
Che useful was produced by the labour of Emily ; the 
ornamental was the fruit of the leisure hours of Ma- 
tilda. ‘The skill of the former was visible in the sofa- 
covers and the curtains ; but the latter had decorated 
the card-racks, and painted the rgses on the hand- 
screens. The neat little book-cases too, which con- 
tained their respective libraries, suggested a similar 
remark. In that of the 
Shakspeare, Dryden, and Pope; 
sister reclined the more effeminate Italians, Tasso, 
Ariosto, Metastatio, and Petrarch. It was a delight- 
ful thing to see two amiable beings with tastes so 
widely different, yet with hearts so closely united. 


eldest we observed Milton, 
on the shelves of her 


It is not to be wondere’ at that we paid a longer 


isit than we had originally intended. "The conversa- 
tion turned, at one time, upon the late revolutions. 
Matilda was aterrible radical, and spoke most enthu- 
siastically of tyranny and patriotism, the righteous 
cause, and the holy alliance: Emily, however, de- 
eration or Invective, and plead- 


We fancy 


she was apprehensive of blundering agaist a stran- 


clined to join in comm 
ed ignorance in excuse for her indifference. 
gers political prejudices. However that may be, 
Matilda sighed and talked, and Emily smiled and held 
her tongue. We believe the silence was the most 
judicious; but we are sure the loquacity was the most 
snteresting. 

We took up the newspaper. There was an account 
ef a young man who had gone out alone to the rescue 
of a vessel in distress. The design had been utterly 
uopeless, and he had lost his life in the attempt. Hi 
fate struck our fair friends in very different lights. 

“ He ought to have had a better fortune,” murmur- 
ed Matilda, 

“ Or more prudence,” added Emily. 

‘He must have been a hero,” said the first. 

* Ora madman,” rejoined the second 

The storm now died away in the distance, and a 
tranquil evening approached. We set out on our re- 
turn. 
panied us a small part of the way. 


The old gentleman, with his daughters, accom- 
The scene around 


us was beautiful; the birds and the cattle seemed to 


be rejoicing in the return of the sunshine; and every jand “ hoping for future favours.’ 





herb and leaf had derived a brighter tint from the 
As we ling- 
ered fora few moments by the side of a beautiful piece 
of water, the mellowed sound of a flute was conveyed 
to us over its clear surface. The instrument was de- 
lightfully played: at such an hour, on such a spot, 
and with such companions, we could have listened to 
it tor ever. 

* That is George Mervyn,” said M— to us. 

*“ How very clever he is!’ exclaimed Matilda. 

* How very imprudent,” replied Emily. 

* He will catch all the hearts in the place!” said 
Sensibility, with a sigh. 

“He will catch nothing but a cold!” 
with a shiver. 


said Sense, 


We were reminded that our companions were run- 
ning the same risk, and we parted trom them reluc- 
tantly. 

After this introduction we had many opportunities 
of seeing them; we became every day more pleased 
with the acquaintance, and looked forward with regret 
to the day on which we were finally to leave so en- 
chanting a neighbourhood. 
was discovered that the cottage of Mr. Lowrie was 
on fire. The destructive element was soon checked, 
and the alarm quieted ; but it produced a circumstance 
which illustrated, in a very affecting manner, the ob- 
servations we have been making. As thie family were 
greatly beloved by all who knew them, every one used 
the most affectionate exertions in their behalf. When 
the father had been brought safely from the house, 
several hastened to the relief ofthe daughters. They 
were dressed, and were descending the stairs. The 
eldest, who had behaved with great presence of mind, 
was supporting her sister who trembled with agitation. 

* Take care of your box,” said Emily ;—it contain- 
ed her father’s title-deeds. 

* For heaven's sake preserve this locket!’ sobbed 
Matilda ;—it was a miniature of her mother ! 

We have left, but not forgotten you, beautiful erea- 
tures! Often, when we are sitting in solitude, with a 
pen behind our ear, and a proof before our eyes, you 


come, hand in hand.toour imagimation! Some.indeed, 
enjoin us to prefer esteem to fascination ;--to write 
sonnets to Sensibility, and to look for a wife in Sense 
These are the suggestions of age; perhaps of pru- 
dence. We are young, and may be allowed to shake 


our heads as we listen 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
A CHAPTER ON LETTER-WRITING, 


BY HAZLITT 





“Tue polite Letter-writer,’ and * Every man h 


own Correspondent,” | have never read. 
doubtless two bewitching books, able to transform any 
stick of a gentleman into at least a three- penny post. 
1 am the more particular in disclaining all knowledas 
of these letterary authors, as [would not my reading 
public should iunagine me guilty of plagiarism. Be- 
lieve me, lam not. 

Something | have to say touching most sorts of let 
ters—notall. For instance, | have nothing to say of 
lawyers’ letters, those peremptory “how don't you 
do's,” Charons of Fleet-ditch, purveyors of bread and 
water, w hose words run through the heart cork-screw- 
Wise, outraging a tit-bit at the table, and mixing aloes 
in our wine :—they cannot reach me,—I am off, iway 
trom the land of eredit—no dun can knock at my door, 

For the same rea- 
. I 


tailors’ cross-legged scrawls, 


—we deal for ready money only. 
son Tam silent about 
coming like a needle at the wind-up of one’s Christ- 
mas merriment, telling us, modest hurrying rogues, 
they have “a small bill to make up by Saturday next,” 
I wear my own 


The preceding mght it | 


They are 


coat! A man here, may live as happy as Job; for 
recollect Job had no debts. Nor will 1 speak of the 
letters of great men deceased, golden authors, or tin- 
they speak for themselves. Nor 
of mercantile letters—yes, they must have their due ; 
By the head of Hermes, 
though most interesting compositions to pursy ex- 
changers and young ledger-students, they are unwor- 
thy of his votaries! 


selled authorities ; 


tor they uphold commerce. 


His other votaries, thieves and 
pick-pockets, can surely write better—though not to 
my knowledge; fortunately for society at large, and 
perhaps for myself, | have no correspondence with 
these * gentlemen of the shade, minions of the moon."’ 
But look at their every day, or rather their every night 
While they decorate 
their theft of linen trom a hedge with the cant expres- 
sion of * nimming the snow,” with many other similar 
snatches at poetry, | cannot forbear, in an imaginative 


language; is it not fanciful? 


point of view, placing them far above Mercury's hum- 
bler servants. To make short work, I divide mer- 
chants into two classes—the laconic and the flummery. 
Here is a specimen of the first:— 

Your's 9th 
Arrived, Jenny, Saunders. 
Her hams not yet landed. 


received. Contents 
She cleared the 


* Gentlemen. 
noted. 
custom-house yesterday. 
Hlope they are in good condition. Enclosed last price- 
current. Since which a spirit in the rum market 
W ines, best, run off quickly. Lead heavy. Copper 
very dull. Tin plates look lively. Much done in tal- 
low. Was sticks on hand. Feathers, goose, are 
Skins do not get off Great demand for 
Coffee, very good, this 


down. 
hemp by the government. 
morning, with sundry parcels of sugar, eagerly sought 
Money 

Bris- 


after. Our exchange, one half, has fallen. 


searce, and therefore great difficulty with bills. 
tles rising. We are, gentlemen,” &c. 

The other style is * tedious as a king,” and I can- 
not “find in my heart to bestow it all on your wor 
ships.” It generally contains advice of a bill being 
drawn, and rings a bob-major, as thus :—* Honour to 
acknowledge your esteemed favour—have the honour 
to transmit—valued on your respected house in favour 
of our esteemed and valuable friend—not doubting 
but your respected house will favour us by duly honour- 
ing—and, with the most perfect esteem and respect, 
we have the honour to be,’ &c. 

What 


What a blessed invention is the post, whether two- 


a relief to turn froma such perpetrations! 


penny, general, or foreign! [t carries off, by a thousand 
invisible channels, like the system of underground 
draining, half the disorders of the human heart. Let 
every one write down his worst, instead of putting it 
into practice. A spite ful scraw!] cannot well do much 
harm in the world; while, on the other hand, a sheet 
of paper full of kindness does infinite good to all par- 
ties. One of this last description lately fell into my 
hand at Canterbury to her old uncle. 


She one lose d ku d soul 


from a cook 
' a two pound note, saved 
from her quarter's wages; said a thousand affectionate 
things, and, after wishing Lim many happy days, she 
—what think you’—she quoted Shakespeare !—* May 
gudness and you feel up one monument.” ‘Thomson's 
Seasons lying in the window-seat of a cottage has 
wen pronounced sufficient evidence of the poet's 
fame; but what is that compared to being quoted by 
a Canterbury cook ? 

In the first place 


et every one beware of counterfeits, for such are, 


Love-letters—here’s a theme! 


abroad. Few genuine ones are to be had for love, and 
none for money. Finely wrought compliments, an 
epigrammatic style, or any thing that looks like great 
care and study, is a sure proof of heresy—that rogue 
is thinking of the girls money. Raptures and com- 
plaints, sprinkled with something stolen from Ovid er 


Moore, and crow-quilled on the best gilt-edge, are 
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enough to startle any considerate young lady. Folks 
cannot be too cautious. ‘There is another sort of love 
writing, much in vogue in this our philosophic age, 
down-right profanation, taking upon itself to prove 
that Cupid has found out a new cut to the heart: 
namely, by sending his arrows first through the brain 
—it makes me wince to think of it. Such letters are 
treatises on preternatural history. These sedate per 
sons, who generally wear flanne! night-caps because 
the head should be kept warm, and Angola socks for 
winter wear because the damp is so bad forthe feet— 
these mock-heroic gentry, | say, absolutely assert, 
there can be no true love except what is founded on 
the qualities of the mind. At first. as they argue, it 
must ve no more than eimple esteem, till ripened into 
a softer feeling, by a similarity of taste, and a conge- 
niality of sentiment in matters of religion and taorality, 
it haply attains to something of the value of—a_ plain 
gold ring and the parson’s blessing. A very comfort- 
able doctrine for those with whom it is impossible to 
fall in love. Justas if Romeo and Juliet ever thought 
of more than one sentiment in each other's breast ; 


and their Jove was truer than metaphysics. T must 


quit such a subject; flesh and blood can't 
Now fora hint at what is more to the purpose. — It is 
no such difficult matter to distinguish between truth 
and hypocrisy in these affairs, as some old people 
imagine. For the benetit of the rising generation, 
here are a few infallible signs of an uuteigned passion. 
Let them always bear in mind that obscurity is the 


grand point. There ought to be so restless a contin. 


sion in the lover, that far trom its being necessary lis’ 


mistress should find his letter intellioible, he should be, 
afler an hour's respite, incapable of explaining his 
own meaning; it is quite suflicrent if he thought h 

understood himself at the time. If thou art guilty of 
a pretence to the drowsiness of reason, * there is no 
more faith in thee than inastewed prune This isa 
general rule, and, as the style is mimitable, there can 
be no fear of deception. Any attempt, though a flur- 
ried one, at sense or connection of sentences, is | l 








Again, a constant interchange of the sublime and the 
bathos is indispensable; together with certam sua 
epithets of endearment, in endless repetition; aad 
here and there, a lively idea of dying. To uninter. 
ested persons such effusions may appear insipid, and 


probably silly, but their opinion is of no importance, 
In fact, to the partics themselves, if they ever happen 


‘ 


to fall out of love, they will certainly be as little ain- 
sing as a physician's prescriptions to lis patient: just 


happily recovered from a fever. Let not my readers, 


fair ones I mean, magine | entertain é 


ny disrespectful 
soured by a par- 
All my in- 


ming god ought 


notions of love, or that my temper ts 
cel of billets-doux ret 
tention is toshow that the young blo 


urned on my hands. 


not to expose himself in black and white, 
Hate-letters ought not to come next; 


sake of variety, they are weleome. 


vet, for the 
These, whether 
expressed in reproaches or threats, contempt or ivdig- 
Of all 

It is easier to say aert 
Milton's devils talk better 
for love te 


nation, are wonderfully energetic. passions, 
10] 


anger is the most eloquent. 
thing than a kind one. 
It as 


because it ha 


than his angels. more difficult 
express itself in words, so much tosay; 


while hatred can utter 1 
afterwards expatiate on the strength of its own inspi- 


ts heart-full ima breath, and 


ration. An angry man, and a good one at the same 
time, always writes more bitterly than he would have 
spoken ; this, at first sight, seems unaccountable, as 
the comparatively slow motions of the pen must give 
it Lam convineed 


him the more time for reflection; b 
the cause of this excess arises from having a blank 
piece of paper before him instead of a human counte- 
nance, which letter must be very bad indeed not to 


awaken some remorse. The greatest provocation to 


bear it.| 


write a hate-letter is in answer to a treacherous friend, 
who still addresses you throughout in the kindest 
manner, with a * My dear sir,” at the beginning, and 
ends with a* Yours, most sincerely.” In this case, it 
may be excusable to dip your pen in gall; but will 
that do any good? On the contrary, it is more noble, 
more manly, to pay respect even to the ashes of triend- 
ship. 

Now are a swarm of notes, like gnats, buzzing about 
me, all claiming attention totheir several merits. One 
Without a seal, yet pretending to the title of * a letter, 
boasts of introducing strange gentlemen to one an- 
A second 


, sobriety, and honesty, 


other. makes Wary inquiries about the 


* cleanliness of a housemaid, 
footman, or cook. Then a crowd of borrowers per- 
plex me, by requesting the loan of a fish kettle. or the 
last new novel, or a trifle to be repaid in a fortnight. 
And lastly, a very agreeable one offers to bribe me 
with invitation to dinner.—I cannot possibly 
accept it. 

At length I arrive at what my fingers have been 
if’ the 


In my opinion, 


aching to come at—letters from a friend; or, 
world will allow it, from many friends. 
friendship can best express itself by the pen; from 
which alone the closest friendships have sometimes 
originated. * The pleasure of society among friends, 

La Bruyere tells us, **is cultivated by a resemblance 
of opinion on points of morality, and by some difier- 
ence of taste in the sciences.” Yet this pleasure 
may eXist In parties Ww ho can separate for ever without 
muchregret. While that honest, glowing sentiment, 


4 allothers the least selfish, never so thrills in our 


hearts as when our friend writes to us; andit must be 


often, and in all his moods, in his hopes and fears, in 
H 


his joys and sorrows. Not the careless correspondence 


between two worthy gentlemen in adjoining counties, 


when a day’s ride, or haply a walk, can bring them, 
No; the letter must have been long on) 


iuce to face. 
the road, must be stamped with a foreign post-mark, to 
make it precions; or with an English stamp, to him 
who is called the “ foreigner,’ wherever he travels 
It is enough to 
Let those 


vho live out of their ewn country deseribe, if they can, 


away from his endeared associates. 
make sweet the pain of actual banishment. 
the emotion they feel as they burst the seal of such a 


letter. 


It is a frequent complaint with those at home that 
the one abroad does not write so often as he ought. I 
suspect there is little justice in it. The one abroad 
will hardly fail, until wearied out by neglect. He will 
be wise enough to bat his hook. The faet is—and 
why conceal it?—there is mannal labour, time occu- 


pied, and nu small resolution requisite, to fill a sheet of 
paper ina minute character, which, every one knows, 
is expected between friends: and these are the sole 
reasons of their deterring it f om to day, with an 
ill at lust they are often 

+} 


I never have put faith in the 





evil worrying conscience, t 
ashamed of writing. 
vou;” as T inva. 
riably find it used by the worst correspond it 

Nothing indeed more 
delightful than t the tield 


letter: but when we sit at our desks to turn 


phrase of * the pleasure of writing 
ents; is fl 


be 


filling up an 


lying bit of eivility. can 


o stroll about 
win 


inh ry 


it into a reality. it becomes downright work, and is 


cheerfully performed solely becanse it is the means of 


getting anotherin return. Besides, an absentee, if h 
happens to be remiss, should be treated with charity. 
He requires evidently more attention than those left 
behind. ‘They have their ordinary occupations and 
they miss but a single link in the chain; 


Again, this teel- 


associations ; 
atraveller has torn himself from all. 
ing must not be omitted in the balance; he who is at 
a distance has bette: grounds for the suspicion of being 
forgotten, while his friends have an assurance that he 


cannot possibly forget his home 


Some there are whose labours might be spared. I 
They fill the 
first page with apologies tor not having answered me 
The next 
thing is, to echo every circumstance | have related fo1 


have long ceased to encourage them. 
earler—this is worse than their silence. 


their amusement; and their sentences, one after the 
other, set out with—** Your account of "—* How de- 
lightful you must have been when” —* I envy the jour- 
ney you bad from’—As you observe, the climate 
inust be’ —and so on to the end of the chapter; and 


r me. 


this they call answering Then follow loving re- 


membrances from all the tamily, severally and collec- 


tively. And they finish with another apology, far 
more reasonable than the first, for having “troubled 


There are others who 
To execute some- 
thing worthy of being sent across the channel, and ot 


me with so much nonsense. 
tly off unto the opposite extreme, 


the postage, is to them a serious matter; quite an 
undertaking. They tease their brains fora fit subject, 
ponder onthe best things that may be said upon it, ane 
send you, not a letter, but an intolerable essay. A few 
general rules may be of use. The prineypal one is, as 
in conversation, to Keep in mind the taste and character 
of the person to whom you are writing. — It is always 
folly to assert vou have really nothing to say,” unless 
it is your belief you would remain dumb in his company. 
Never touch on politics to one who cares not for a 
newspaper; indeed it is well to omit them on every oc 

With a matter- 


of-fact man, you must imagine yourself in a witness- 


casion, as they read better in print 


box ; no exaggeration, nothing tigurative—I would not 


trust a metaphor ; he may be contused, or misled, or, 
what is worse, suspect you intend to Impose upon him 
You have no small advantage in addressing a literary 
that 


or of a 


man; with him every thing is interesting is 
worth telling; however, news of new books, 
very old one, ought to occupy a considerable space. 
To a lady, young or old, a story is acceptable ; and let 


it be spiced withlove. — By the by, I have to beg par- 


! . . 
don of the ladies for not having yet said a word about 


them. Perhaps, as they have so constantly been 


praised for their skill in letter-writing, it appeared to 
me a work of supererogation. I assure them, thet 
were the world entirely composed of ladies, a gentle- 
man,and then he must be the maninthe moon, would 
know better than to drop any instructions on this 
point. It is said the reason of their excelling is, that 
they write as they talk. | insist upon it their writing 
is superior; at least that their pens run on like thei: 


tongues intheir pleasantest and happiest moods. The 
a great recommendation to a traveller, they have th: 


art of bringing to one’s mind, home, more than cai 
any master of a house; every word breathes of their 
own utmosphere, till it is dithcult to believe you can be 
at so great a distanee—surely I am only next door 
thus sa 


After what I have publicly, [trust I shall be 


rewarded—secretly, if they prefer it; and no doubt 
the 


Men's k 


this will increase number of my fair-handed cor- 


respondents. tters are, for the most part, ot 
They will not bend to petty 

io. it is but a kind of Dutch 
) 


her omit them altogether, or paint 


too stubborn a nature. 


circumstances ; or, 


if they 


painting. They eit 


them with an awkward minuteness, leaving nothing to 


the imagination. * In your next describe your present 
sitting-room”—were the few words which made me 
feel the force of the writer's friendship, and the inter- 


a 


est he took im all that concerned me, far more than a 


it. where he exX- 
Of al 


letters the most magical in their effect are those writ- 


verv long sentence which preceded 


pressed lus regret at our being separated. 


ten in a state of pure enjoyment, full of high animal 
Sorrows will liave their way.and it is fit they 
hi 


The gravest philosopher can, if he chooses, clap on his 
wig with the hind part before: and his profoundes* 


| irits. 





should; but ifwe are happy, why not make it appear? 
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thoughts will lose nothing in being uttered with a 


augh. So great epicure in this science as | am 
could give as many receipts as that kitchen-tavourite. 
Dr. Kitchener. But at this moment | am all impa- 
rience. The post arrived an hour ago. and the trea- 


sures of the Jeathern bag must by this time be sorted. 





THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 





FOR THE NEW YORK MIRROR, 


INTRODUCTION, 


—** Al 
And all the men 


the world’s a stag 


im! women merely plavers 


And, for the most part, very miserable players they are—as 
dull as Cumberland’s heroes and heromes, and as wicked as 


Wycherly’s—without the morality of the one or the wit of 


few enact their 
to 


the other. In the great drama of lite how 


parts with credit to themselves, or satisfaction those 
around them ; though, in their own estimation, they perform 
them with all the grace of Apollo and the wisom of Miner- 
va: their friends and neighbours laugh at their vanity, and, in 


Yet, 


with all their double-distilled dulness, their folly and frivoli- 


turn, play the tool themselves after another fashion. 


ty, how immeasurably wicked the cramatis persona of this 
' 


alobe of ours contrive to beeom Really, if a mere spec- 


tator of the world—an abstract piece of mortality—eould be 


found, he ought to be lke the god Janus, two faced, with 
one to laugh and the other to erv at what was passing 
around him: or like some one’s picture of Thalia and Mel- 


pomene combined in the same person, with a dimpled cheek 


ind sparkling eye on one si! and an awfully elongated 


le, 
semi-visage on the other—a very original idea, by the way, 
on the part of the painter, but which did not sueceed in con- 
sequence of the lap-sided state of the physiognomy, occa- 


aioned by the supenor length of the lachrymous division, 


How beautifully expressive is Byron's exclaination— 


—-“ ih. thou world ! 
Then art, indeed, a melanchol ser’ 


But the 
thinly seatiered and ve ry indifferent 


The jests are 


tragh 


melancholy certainly predominates, 
the incidents 
are of every day occurrence—the war and carnage—love 
and murder—deaths, births and marriages—durs, doctors, 
and bailiffs—the tailor’s bills — 


Now, the stage is much better than the world 


but we won't weep! 

It is there 
that the spirit of the real dram) ef life is given, separated 
trom the wide field of dry detail. and the oecan of common- 
place. Wit and humour have there exhibited the faults and 
foibles, the whims and oddities of mankind in their nches 
and happiest lights, Genius has pored over the deep and 
mysterious volume of nature—has soared into the boundless 


regions of magination—dwelt upon the records of history— 





listened to the wild traditionary legends of other vears.—and 
the pictures which have thence arisen in his mind, he has 
clothed in all the gorgeous glory and everlasting beauty of poe- 
ry; and from the stage, they make their appeal to the hearts 
and souls of men ;--that is, when the players are good for 
iny thing—otherwise, the atoresaid goes for nothing ; fora 
“poor player” (poor in the worst sense of the word) isa great- 
er transmutator of my: tals than anv alehvioist that ever stu- 
died the golden serence—he can make Sheridan heavy and 
Shakspeare bombastic, and his dulness is more omnipotent 
than the humour of Colman or the wit of Congreve. 

The stage! 


tion of its most prominent points—the few grains of wheat 


It isan abridged copy of human lite—a selec- 


eparated from the many bushels of chaff, and which, unlike 
It 
that pleasure is real and pain fictitious, for sorrow ceases 
with the fifth act, while the gibes and jokes 
thoughts and happy conceits, become the property of the 


Giratiano’s reasons, are well worth the having. is here 


the merry 


audience. 
of wo,” and the harrowing feclings that might be left upon 


A tragedy is the best illustration of the “ luxury 


the mind by the representation of Othello’s jealousy and 
Desdemona’s sorrows are mellowed by the recollection that 
the “‘wronged Othello” is probably, after death, swallow- 


” 


ing his wine, and the “ gentle Desdemen diseussing her 


supper. And however the stage may have been profaned 
by blockheads, or denounced by worthy well-meaning gen- 
tlemen who did not know exactly what they were talking 
about, and who ran full tilt atits abuses, altogether overlook- 
ng its uses, it will ever continue the favorite amusement of 
In semi-barbarous nations, 


+ moral and sensible people. 


like Austria—in deplorably ignorant ones, like Spain and 


Portugal—or in those totally debauched and degraded, like 
Italy, the drama is in very slight request; but wherever 
taste, intelligence and prospenty prevail, it has been, is, and 
will be, held in deserved estimation. 


“TU tures 


he land, to bastenmng ls a prev 

Where players starve and theatres decay.’ 
A few general observations on “the abstract and briet 
chroniclers of the times” in this city may not be amiss 
Though we cannot say with Shakspeare, that they are 


the “best actors in the world, for tragedy, comedy, his- 
tory, pastoral, pastoral comedy,” Xc. yet they are among 
the best, and, take th: year round, there are not many thea- 
tres in Europe that rank higher in the qualityand vaniety of 
their dramatic entertainments than the Park. The regular 
company ts very good, though wt might have been better, if 
the individuals composing it occasionally heard a little truth, 
instead of beg intormed by the newspaper putls of some 
A. B.C, D, and all the rest of the alphabet, what wondertul- 
ly clever fellows they are. Some of the city papers, indecd, 
have at times spoke n outin the language of true eriticism ; 
but it has been by fits and starts; and though it may 
it has been discontinued 


have been beneticial at the time, 


too soon to produce any permanently good « tlect, so that 


our actors have at length become as tender as tlowers 
complete sensitive plants—and nothing harsher than the 
breath of praise must touch the delicate creatures! Th 
As if the pubic 
had no feelings—and as it they did not get them at times 1 


TI 


the cants that a 


it 


feelings, forsooth, must not be wounded! 


tolerably lacerated by their villanous personations 


we heartily agree with Sterne, that “of all 


canted in this canting world, the cant of criticism is the most 


intolerable -” and though tew things can be more vex: 


than to see aman of genius—actor, author, pamteror ser 
tor—worred by a pretending blockhead with a little techni- 


cal slang at his tongue’s end, yet even bad criticism, with a 


little bitter in it, is better than everlasting praise, and tals« 
or injudicious stnetures seldom do any harm; they carry 
their antidote along with them, and fal to the ground of 


themselves. No one ever thought the worse of Garrick be- 





cause the wits said that he looked m Othelio like Desdeme 
na’s Llack footman; or of Kean beeause the “ Jolin Bu 

swore hie Macbeth was like the w len Hiehlander stuck 
over a snuff and tobacce shop in Cornhill A man may b 
execrable one mght and excellent the next, according to the 
character which he represents; but here, mstead of being 
censured for the one, Which would make the praise of sony 
value when it came, it is merely said, “* Mr. —— was rathe 


out of his line, but went through his part in los usual style 


of excellence,” or something equally true and complinentan 
In the succeeding numbers of the Mirror we may ocea 
sionally offer a few observations on the merits, domerits, and 
capabilities ot the principal performers, md endeavour to 
do them justice to the best of our poor aby its Whatey 
our remarks may be in other respects, they shall at least be 


made without tear or tavour,though certainly with the desire 
to benefit rather than injure the individual to whom they 


are applied. Cc 
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The Last of the Plantagenets.—This is a curious 


purporting to contain a Instory of the son ot Richard, duk 
of Gloucester, afterwards Richard TUL of England. The story 
tedi 


in the 


pprivacy and UTM 


relates that the young man was educa 


rant of his parentage, at a monastery tsland of Ely. 
where he remained until a few days betore the fatal and dee: 
sive battle of Bosworth Field, wiich transterred the crown of 


England to another race, On the eve of the battle he was 
brought into the presence ot hus father and acknowledged by 
him; thus learnmg his lotty birth and proximity to a throne 
only in time to witness the downtall of his house, and on 
consequence thereot, to enter upon a career of tr suble, dan- 
ger and affliction. In the progress of the story, the reacde 

is made acquall ted with some ot the prominent personages 
of the time, and enlightened with much curtous iitormation 
concerning the manners and Armong 


other things the author undertakes to refute the traditional 


incidents of the age, 
account of Richard's deformity and wickedness, following 
The 
narrative is told in a vein of great simplicity, and in its style 
bears a very close resemblance to the productions of the pe- 


the opimons of Horace Walpole and John Wesley. 


been 


Indeed 


while reading it, there is 


posed to have Written 


i 
imitation that, 


riod at which it os sul 


so) gocurate is tin 
ifliculty in rememberng or beleving that it is in fact 


Per- 


fictitious, and a production of the nineteenth century 


foundation for the leading features 


haps there ts same actual 
of the story; at any rate the author must have read very ex- 
tensively in the ancient chronicles and histories, to acquire 
the information which le has here collected in the form of an 
interesting narrative. The Messrs, Harperare the publishers, 
Words, Words.—We have recenved two new dictionaries, 
one entitled “Cobt's Walker,” and the other the “Ladies’ 
Lexicon.” The tirst« ompiled by Mr. Lyman Cobb, and pub- 
lished by Mes Mack and Andrus, at Ithaca; the latter 
compied by Willam Grimshaw, and published by John Gngg 
of Philadelphia. ihe principal differences that we have been 
able to discover between Mr. Cobf’s abridgement of Wal- 


ker and those Leretofore im use (twelve we believe in 
number) are these: these plurals of nouns which are formed 
by the addition of a svtlal instead of the mere addition of 
ims, as case, watch, bor, &e. are giwen, those which are tre 
regular in their formats is for example, such as change 
thear tinal letter like hnife, + , &e., the partic les and pre- 
tents of verb ind the comparative and superlative de- 
ot ot clives = eer of Walker are corrected 
ind OnSStOns ppled, and an appendix os given 
contaming several words in commen use in this country but 
net te be found in proceeding abridgements or on the orginal 
Among these last are wlneh oght as well have been 
omitted, as approhate, | , capsize, locate, straddle, and seve- 
ral others. The book is howe at least as good as any ot 
ts predecessors, and in some respects we think better. It 
is intended tor school-boys, and for them wall nodoubt prove 
valuable an setul 
The * Ladies’ Lexicon” also contains the plurals and par- 
ticiples, as well as ether dorvatives, but differs from the pres 
ding m= not exhibit the po nemtioon of words by a 
stinet and parate spolling, Which is not necessary, as the 
work is itended rather as a parlour companion for the lady 
than a task book for the se It will be found extremely 
iseful to co =prrtnelert ml | eons who have frequent 
sion tow letters, particularly as great care has been 
taken m the selection of words, and none have been admit- 
ted which are toot polite or popular use, without the re- 
quisite caution that sueh as the ease 
Imes i Poets vr. Gomlneh, of Boston, one of the 
most z woimoters of Amencan literature, has recent- 
vj wal tlore I hoe Velunes elegantly executed 
contunmmg brief notices of all our poets, great and small, 
seept M'Donald Clarke !—with specunens of their pro- 
duets The onus iolthe author ot Atara, and a“ cart 
load of other composition ust certanly have been an 
Wersizht in the editer, although poor Clarke says “he 








expected nothing better from the blindness of the present 
veneration ti ork 1s tull of unterest, and we hope it 
will rect with a rapid sale 

Chambers-street.— The members of the corporation have 
lately devoted themselves with much zeal to the unprove 
ments « city, and have wrought a change in its appear 
ince alinest meredib Among ther numerous plans, how 
ove we wonder they have never thought of opening 
Chamber eet to the EBast-river The expense attending 

a alterat would be »companson with the advanta- 

that w 1 ace to the public generally, and to the 
whers of property in the newhbourhood in particular 
We shall re ne th ulject at more convement leisure. 


Our readers will be ple ased to learn 


that ou iversal favente, Washington Irving, has received 
the appointment of secretary of legation of the United 
states to Great Britain, 


tir Navigati We learn from the Philadelphia Chron 
cle, that an mgenmous mechani, of the district of Southwark, 
has invented a boat to navigate the air, It about eht feet 
ong, has two bows or stems, and holds two persons, and by 


imeans of very simple machinery, is made to glide through 


the air at the rate of five or six miles an hour 


New Music.—“ L remember that sweet hour,” the “ Merry 


mountain horn,” and “Ah no, first love is but a name,” 
three exquisite songs, as sung by Miss Clara Fisher in the 
new drama of “ Home, sweet home,” have just been pul 


lished by Mr. Taylor, No. 128 Bowery 
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THE ORPHAN BOYS OF SWITZERLAND. 


SUNG BY MRS. HILSON, IN THE DRAMA OF THE WANDERING BOYS.—ARRANGED FOR THE MIRROR, BY WILLIAM WOOD, Jr 
LARGHETTO AFFETTUOSO. 



























































Our cot was shelter’'d in a wood, And near a lake's green mar-gin stood; A moun-tain bleak be - hind us frown’d, Whose top the 
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When scarcely old enough to know, 5 That livelihoods were hard to get, y But soon for mother, as we grew, y Forlong we watch'd beside her bed, 
The meaning of a tale of wo, ; And we too young to labour yet, 3} We work’d as hard as boys could do, 2 Then sobb'd to see her he there dead’ 
’Twas then by mother we were told, } And tears within her eves would stand ~ Our daily gains to her we bore, ; And now wew ander hand in hand, 
That father in his grave was cold! For her two boys of Switzerland ! $ But oh! she'll ne’er receive them more. $ Two orphan boys of Switzerland. 
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’Tis, that the loved and loving may retire, 








EVENING, 

METHINKS twas on some glorious night like this, 

That love—delightful love !—first lett the skies 
To print on woman's lip that holy kiss, 
2. Which sorrow since has mingled so with sighs— 
For such a scene of calmness and of bliss 

And thee, my Julia! with thy soft blue eyes, 
Oh, I could shun the day's obtrusive light, - 


And breathe their vows to that approving heaven, 
That hghts such meeting with its golden fire. 

Yes, Julia, yes—when day is backward driven, 
And in the sea his parched beams expire, 

Then we shall turn to these secluded bowers 

Where love shall be as balmy as the flowers. 
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Like a glory on thy bier, 
Round thy cherub head, 

Flushing e’en thy waxen cheek— 
Life seems manting there; 

And these lips—will they not speak 
Oh, their smile, how far! 

See! the air with timid breath 
Stirs one radiant tress, 


As this slumber were not death : 
And this loveliness 

Yet might wake to warmth and lite 
But the dream is vain— 

To this being’s feverish strife 
’Twill not wake again. 


And wish our lives were one unbroken night! 


Beauty and eloquent silence live around, 
_ Hlumining the heart from care’s eclipse, 
So deep, you hear no interrupting sound 
Save es playing o’er the rose’s lips, 
Or stream et running by the grassy mound 
From which some branch into the current dips ; 
And this but seems to compass vale and hill, 
And make the night’s deep silence deeper still. 


REQUIEM. 
Gentle one and beautiful, 
Thou art laid at rest! 
Death alone those eyes could dull 
Ne’er by gniet depressed ; 
Dimness ne'er ther orbs had shaded 
And thy cheek and lips, 
Care their bloom had never faded, 
Which nought could eclipse. 





Ere thy feet the thorns had met 
Which beset life’s path, 

Ere one cloud had crossed thee vet, 
Of its tempest’s wrath, : 
Ere thy heart was sorrow’s shrine, 

Thou art gone to rest— 
Why was not my lot like thine? 
Early called and blest! 


if this world, Julia, were eternity 

With all the leaves that now so greenly deck 
Our fields and forests, and those stars on high, 

That shine like pearls around an Ethiop’s neck, 
Streams, birds and flowers—sw. et flowers! of every die, 
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Stull upon thy brow 
la their golden beauty, seeming 
Sunbeams on the snow ; 
On thy placid cheek are lving 
Tears—thev are not thine 
And the airis mixed with sighing 
Round thy earthly shrine. 
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Love hath o’er thee strew'd fresh flowers, 
Wet with sorrow’s dew, 

Not with heaven’s refreshing showers 
Rose and violet’s hue q 

Once so like shy cheek and eye, 
Deeper gleam and glow 

From the contrast, as they lie 
On thy rebe of snow. 


Well, if the hour of sorrow must descend 
Why let it! Is thy bosom not my shrine ? 
‘The bolt may burst and nature’s strength may bend 
I'll brave it all, thus—thus to know thou'rt mine. 
And though they'll fade, ‘tis kind in heaven to send 
Such hours to cheer us when our hearts decline.— 
Such hours as these with thee, are all I seek, 
When streams, winds, flowers, love's holy language speak 
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